parish to "make great progress" in'the face of "numerous obstacles." The faithful rector would have been better satisfied, perhaps, if the official recognition of his services had been tendered in a monetary rather than a verbal form. But he was apparently fated, throughout his professional career, to earn comparatively little and to have great difficulty in collecting even the small sums that were his due. With a family of six children to feed, clothe, and educate, it was often difficult, in framing the domestic budget, to make ends meet; and it was not until he had passed middle life that a small inheritance from the Neilson side of the family lightened a little the burden of financial embarrassment.
When the Reverend Mr. Harriman returned from California and settled with his family in Jersey City, Edward Henry, the third son, was a little more than three years of age. During most of his boyhood he lived with his parents in the Hamilton Square house and attended the public schools of Jersey City; but as he grew older his father thought best to give him a better, or at least a different, educational training, and therefore sent him to the Trinity School in New York.1 He still continued, however, to live at home, and walked to the school and back every day from
1 This school was founded in 1709. In April, 1914, Mr-s. Harriman, in memory of her husband, gave to the school about five and a half acres of ground in the Bronx, valued at $150,000, for an athletic field.